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A RUMOR comes from the West that J. B. Hall, formerly 
president of the Home of Columbus, is endeavoring to 
organize another insurance company, with himself as presi- 
dent. He should wait until one company is extricated 
fom the mud before he heads another towards the mire. 
by the way, what has become of the suits that were com- 
menced against Mr. Hall by the Ohio State officials ? 


WE have not yet seen the call for the annual meeting of 
the United Fire Underwriters in America. Can it be that 
this body of distinguished underwriters has given up the 
ghost in despair? It entered upon its career with glowing 
promises of future usefulness; it cannot be that it has al- 
ready grown weary of the struggle and abandoned a field 
where so much missionary work is required. We hope to 
see the usual annual gathering of repentant managers at 
an early day. 


Our Indianapolis correspondent. writes that difficulty is 
found in organizing the Compact in that city because of the 
objection made by some of the local agents to J. B. Ben- 
nettas manager. The underwriting ability of Mr. Bennett 
is conceded, but he is alleged to have given offence hereto- 
fore while in other positions. It is impossible for a person 
to occupy any position of prominence without giving 
offence to some one, but in any attempt to secure harmo- 
nious action on the part of local agents individual preju- 
dices should be entirely set aside. We do not doubt but 
some compromise will be agreed upon in Indianapolis 
whereby an improvement in the business will be secured. 





THE Compact system is reported to be working most 
satisfactorily in all Western cities where it has been put in 
operation. A report circulated that a prominent agency 
frm at Kansas City had withdrawn from the Compact in 
that city, where the idea had its birth, and that they were 
sustained in so doing by the companies they represent, is 
denied by the managers of the companies interested. A 





personal matter was magnified out of its proper proportions 
by Dame Rumor, and whatever the trouble may have been, 
it is not likely to lead to a disagreement between the 
companies that gave in their allegiance to the Compact. 
As a new method for securing co-operation and good faith 
between local agents, the Compact has been eminently suc- 
cessful in cities where all other means had failed. 





AND now it is Minneapolis that is in a ferment about its 
fire department and water supply. A prominent insur- 
ance agent made some criticisms as to the inefficiency of 
the fire extinguishing appliances, and the newspapers at 
once took it up and a series of interviews pro and con re- 
sulted. Summing up the general view of the situation, it 
appears that the city has outgrown its watersupply. De- 
pending upon the Holly System, the extension of mains 
has gone beyond the capacity of the pumps, and there is 
a deficient water supply in consequence. Ten years ago 
Minneapolis had a population of scant 20,000; to-day it 
claims 80,000; with such a phenomenal growth, it is not 
surprising if it has outrun its facilities for providing water. 
New pumps are being built, and the difficulty will soon be 
remedied. It is conceded that it has an excellent fire de- 
partment. It is not probable that there will be an advance 
of rates in consequence of the complaints referred to. 





IN a quiet and unassuming manner, the National Board 
is pushing its efforts to secure desired reforms in under- 
writing practices, and in numerous instances of late these 
efforts have borne good fruit. The forty or more promi- 
nent companies comprising the National Board have it in 
their power to exercise an influence upon the profession 
that cannot be successfully resisted, and this is being done 
through their numerous agents. At the last meeting of 
the Board, these companies came to a good understanding 
among themselves, and are working together harmoniously. 
Their main object is to secure effective local boards and a 
revision of the tariff of rates, wherever feasible. Albany, 
N. Y., where the local agents have been at loggerheads for 
years, has lately been induced to form a board, which is 
working harmoniously, and it is promised that several other 
prominent cities, where dissensions have existed, will soon 
do likewise. There are indications that lead to the im- 
pression that the National Board will yet be welcomed by 
the entire fraternity of underwriters as the medium for 
leading them out of the wilderness of bad practices an/ 
heavy losses to the promised land of reasonable profits. 





THE Edison incandescent electric light system is work- 
ing satisfactorily in the lower portion of this city, where 
the wires are placed underground. In this section the 
system has passed the experimental stage and is a pro 
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nounced success. House connections are being made as 
rapidly as possible, and very soon gaslight in this portion 


of the city will be a novelty within the buildings. This | 


company makes no attempt to light the streets, but sup- 
plies private consumers exclusively. No accidents or fires 
have yet been reported from this system, which shows the 


advantage of laying the wires underground. Every week | 


almost disastrous results occur from the wires strung upon 
poles, whereby they are exposed to the weather and their 
insulation destroyed. When this occurs the overcharged 


wire obtains relief by passing the current of electricity | 


through the most convenient conductor at hand, and if this 


chances to be telegraph or telephone wires, damage is sure | 


to follow. Edison has demonstrated the feasibility of 
laying the wires underground, and municipalities should 
take the hint and compel all other companies dealing in 
electricity to do likewise, thus removing from our streets a 
dangerous element as well as an unsightly nuisance. 





WE beg to direct attention to an extract from the ad- 
dress of S. F. Covington to the fire engineers at their recent 


annual convention in Cincinnati, which we print in another | 
That veteran underwriter maintains what we | 


column. 
have repeatedly urged, that the ease with which large 
amounts of insurance can be obtained by propertyowners 


carrying on the business principally through the efforts of 
_ the firemen of the country. This branch of business, My. 
Damrell asserts, is indebted to the firemen for its life 
health and perpetuity. President Damrell should ail 
that were there no fire departments or fire extinguishing 
_ facilities in the country, insurance companies would be all 
the more indispensable. Fire insurance companies are or. 
ganized to relieve individuals of severe losses by fire, and 
distribute the burden equally among the masses. If there 
were no fire departments, losses to individuals would be 
heavier and the need of insurance greater. Conceive a 
| system of fire service whose working is absolutely perfect, 
fires being extinguished as soon as discovered, and the 
| value of insurance companies must be seriously impaired, 
if not totally annihilated, as the result of such a condi- 
tion of things. The theory of fire insurance does not ad- 
mit that firemen are serviceable to the transaction of the 
business. An insurance company charges for a risk as it 
finds it. If the fire hazard can be reduced by providing 
means for fire protection, it is the assured’s, not the in- 
surer's, interest to make that provision, and the company 
will reduce the rate of insurance correspondingly. Should 
all the firemen in the country “ strike” to-day, the insur- 
ance companies would not suffer, for rates would go up 
with a “boom.” It cannot be maintained that fire insur 
ance companies are under greater obligations to firemen 
than life insurance companies are to physicians. 





begets carelessness and recklessness, and, consequently, is | 


responsible for many fires. As we have been criticised 
somewhat for publicly stating this undoubted fact, we are 


glad to have the endorsement of a man so well known as | 


the venerable President of the Globe Fire Insurance Com- 


pany of Cincinnati. He evidently believes, as we do, that | 
an effective way to cure an evil is to expose it, and | 


there can be no question but the reckless practices of 


underwriters, in their excessive zeal to secure business, is | 
injurious to the companies and to the public. The surest | 


cure for faulty building construction and for recklessness 
and carelessness on the part of the owners and occupants 


of buildings is a tariff of rates that shall make each policy- | 


holder pay a premium proportioned to the fire hazard he 
desires to have insured. Mr. Covington’s address was full 
of good points, practical and sensible in every sentence. 


Joun H. DAMRELL, the president of the Massachusetts 
State Firemen’s Association, in addressing the members 
in annual Convention last week, commented on the fact 
that the insurance business had become thoroughly identi- 
fied with the various industries of the country, and ob- 
served that ‘it can be well and truthfully said to be thé 
warp, woof and filling of our business fabric.” Insurance 
men will not agree, however, with the claim made in the 
same address by Mr. Damrell, who will be recognized as 
an ex-Chief of the Boston Fire Department, that the insur- 
ance companies are enabled to pay large dividends on 
their capital and retain large sums for the expense of 





THE attempt of E. B. Harper, and a few equally notori- 
| ous managers of the “co-duperative '’ companies, to make 
speculative life insurance a factor in politics is not likely 
to meet with any great degree of success. Politicians are 
not usually a class of men to be “ bulldozed” by threatsto 
oppose them at the polls, especially when they are assured 
that the individuals making the threats are wholly impo- 
| tent to control votes. A circular, upon which appears the 
name of E. B. Harper, of unenviable notoriety, purporting 
to be issued by “ The Mutual Benefit Legislative Asso- 
| ciates,” has been sent out to gentlemen who are aspiring to 
legislative honors, asking them whether or not they are in 
favor of legislation restricting the operations of these 
speculative assessment companies. The claim is impu- 
dently set forth that this organization represents over 
1,000,000 voters, and the insinuation is made that unless 
the individual addressed is favorable to co-operative life in- 
surance he will be defeated in the coming election. The 
fact is, that a few of the officers and agents of co-opera- 
tive societies, who live upon the sums they derive from 
their positions, are the promoters of all agitation, political 
or otherwise, upon this subject of assessment insurance. 
They number scarcely a corporal’s guard, yet brazenly 
claim to represent the members of such societies, not one 
hundredth part of whom know of the existence of such 
self-seeking men or of the “ Legislative Associates ” they 
| hide behind. Politicians are not likely to be frightened by 








| any such unsubstantial shadow as this alleged organization. 
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The truth of the matter is that the people, who have been 
and are keing victimized by this so-called assessment 
insurance, have demanded that some restraints shall be 
placed upon the officers who control the funds contributed 
by members; as a consequence certain legislation has 
been had to compel the assessment companies to 
comply with the laws governing the legitimate life insur- 
ance companies—to make reports of their transactions and 
statements as to what becomes of the large sums of money 
contributed by members. To this the officers object, and 
‘have, at various times, consulted as to the means to be 
employed to prevent legislation hostile to their interests. 
The “ Legislative Associates” is the result, and this is an- 
nounced to be an organization formed for the purpose of 
securing the passage of laws recognizing the right of these 
co-operative societies to do an illegitimate and irresponsi- 
ble business. They want the privilege of beguiling the 
people of their money without being accountable to any- 
one for their deceptive practices. The circulars already 
sent out to prominent persons, most of them legislators or 
candidates for legislative positions, are intended to in- 
timidate them, and the act of sending them should con- 
stitute a misdemeanor, rendering the person guilty of it 
liable to fine and imprisonment. We believe such an 
offense to be punishable under existing laws, and it would 
be a good thing for society if some one would hold the per- 
sons whose names appear upon the circulars responsible 
for an attempt to intimidate legislators and legislative can- 
didates. 








INCREASING FIRE LOSSES. 


W* have repeatedly stated in these columns that fire 

underwriters should keep constantly in view the 
fact that fire losses in this country must, of necessity, con- 
tinue to increase, owing to the inflammable and dangerous 
character of the buildings that have been constructed of 
late years, and are still. being erected in all the leading 
cities. For the first six months of the present year the 
losses to the companies amounted to more than seventy 
per cent of their premium receipts. So far on the second 
half of the year, this ratio has been fully maintained, if not 
exceeded. September is claimed to have surpassed any 
one of the preceding months in the amount of fire losses. 
It would matter little to underwriters what the fire loss of 
the country amounted to, provided the rates charged by 
them were based upon the fire hazard of the property in- 
sured, but this is not the fact. While the hazard has been 
steadily increasing year by year, rates have had a down- 
ward tendency, and, instead of being based on the char- 
acter of the risk, have been governed by the activity of the 
competition displayed in securing the business. Insurers 
have virtually made their own rates, assisted therein by the 
brokers. When the fire loss is sixty per cent of premium 
receipts, the utmost economy in management is necessary 
to prevent a company from running behind; but when it 
reaches seventy per cent, absolute loss to the company is 








‘ 


inevitable. We see no reason to hope that the losses in 
the future will be reduced in any appreciable degree. It 
is absurd to say that the year has been a phenomenal one 
in the number and magnitude of its fires; whoever has 
followed the statistics year by year will know that the fire 
losses have been gaining steadily, and that this year they 
are scarcely more than could have been predicted by those 
familiar with the subject. It is the flimsy, unsubstantial 
character of the thousands of buildings erected during the 
past few years that is responsible for these losses. All the 
large cities are full of unsubstantial shells of buildings, 
constructed inside of the most inflammable material, ren- 
dered more dangerous by open stairways, elevator open- 
ings, hoistways, etc., and filled with valuable goods of all 
kinds. Many of the structures of this character, in the very 
heart of the large cities, are occupied above the first floor 
by manufacturers of various articles, whose methods of 
doing their work are more or less hazardous. When a 
building of this class takes fire, its destruction is almost 
inevitable, and the footing up of the loss entailed will show 
the damage to contents to have been far greater than to 
the building itself. There have been enough of these 
buildings erected, under our faulty building laws and their 
impotent administration, to keep the “fire fiend” busy for 
the next quarter of a century, even though no more of the 
same description should be built. Until they are weeded 
out of our cities, and their places supplied by buildings 
properly constructed, possessing slow-burning, if not fire- 
proof, qualities, no diminution of fire losses can be antici- 
pated. Those years in which the losses fall away are to be 
regarded as phenomenal instead of those showing an in- 
crease. 

During his very interesting address before the fire en- 
gineers at Cincinnati, Captain E. M. Shaw of the London 
Fire Brigade, alluding to the height of modern buildings 
and the immense areas covered by them, said: 

There is nothing I should like so much as to see buildings erected not 
over sixty feet high. But this millennium is not coming for us. There 
is no chance for it. I believe before twenty or thirty years more are over 
our heads, we will see still higher buildings. I am prepared, in London, 
if I live long enough, to see buildings 130, 140 and 150 feet high. I look 
on it as an absolute certainty. Londoncannot growin area. Commerce 
is growing every day; it is becoming perfectly gigantic. You are only 
following it. You have means for the enlarging of your areas here which 
don't exist in the old countries, and until you have exhausted those areas 
you may perhaps keep down the height of your buildings ; but the mo- 
ment the area is exhausted you will have to go up higher, as we have 
done, as Hamburg has done, and Berlin and even Paris. All firemen, 
and particularly the younger ones, should look to what will happen in 
the next twenty years, and make their arrangements accordingly. 

To all intents and purposes, the business of our promi- 
nent cities is concentrated in a few blocks or streets, and 
there is a disinclination on the part of business men to 
depart from the centres thus created, so that while we 
have space to spread out our residence buildings, and even 
large manufacturing industries, general business insists 
upon concentration. To accommodate this desire, large 
and very high buildings are going up constantly, and what 
Captain Shaw anticipates in London is sure to come here, 

viz.: larger and taller buildings. These add greatly to the 
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fire hazard of the cities where they are erected, because of 
their commanding height and the intense heat generated 
by fire in such great areas. Many of them are entirely beyond 
the reach of any fire extinguishing apparatus in use. To 
project serviceable streams to the height of one hundred 
feet, it is necessary to unite the power of two or three en- 
gines into one;. if the buildings are run up any higher, it 
is difficult to see how fire departments can be of service 
in extinguishing fires that may occur within them. It may 
be said now with truth that modern architecture has out- 
grown the capacity of our fire apparatus, and the fire 
hazards have been greatly increased in consequence. This 
is demonstrated by the increasing fire losses. These tall 
buildings enclosing large areas would not be so bad if any 
care was taken to prevent the spread of flames within 
them. In Paris and London, and in most European cities, 
the buildings are so constructed that even when a fire is 
started within them the flames encounter so-many obsta- 
cles that they spread but slowly, hence it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to confine them to one building, and 
more frequently to one room. This is shown by the fire 
statistics of those cities, where the number of fires extend- 
ing beyond the building in which they originated is very 
small compared to the whole number of fires. This fact is 
not due to any extraordinary excellence in their fire ex- 
tinguishing machinery or methods, but simply to the slow- 
burning character of their buildings. In no country in the 
world is there to be found fire extinguishing machinery of 
the capacity of ours, or better-trained firemen, yet the fire 
losses in this country, in proportion to the number of fires, 
very much exceed those of any other. The property- 
owners, architects and builders are to blame for this state 
of things, not the firemen. 


While the fire losses promise to increase steadily in the 
future, because of the faulty construction of buildings, fire 
underwriters have but one course to pursue to save them- 
selves from loss, and that is to charge for each risk as they 
find it. When they do this, propertyowners will have an 
incentive to erect a better class of buildings, for the dif- 
ference in cost between an inflammable building and 
one of slow-burning construction would soon be made up 
to them by the difference in their rate of insurance. From 
present indications there is reason to believe that nine- 
tenths of the fire insurance companies will, at the end of 
the year, show a diminution of assets, because fire losses 
and management expenses consume not only the entire 
volume of premiums, but a portion of accumulated sur- 
plus. Retrenchment in expenses has been the order of 
the day so long that it is doubtful if economy in this 
direction can be pushed any further. The course to pur- 
sue is to bring up the volume of premiums by increasing 
rates. There is no difficulty in the way of doing this, if 
only the companies will unite for that purpose. Insurance 
is a necessity to the business of the country ; without it the 
wheels of commerce would be blocked and credit de- 
stroyed. No class of men recognizes the value of insur- 
ance so well as insurers; they must have indemnity, and 
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are willing to pay all it costs. The only possible way to 
maintain the proper relation between premium receipts 
and fire losses is to advance the rates. But in considerin 
the future of the fire insurance business, the fact that 
increased fire losses year by year are to be expected must 
not be overlooked by company managers, nor by the 
various associations of underwriters dealing with the sub- 
ject. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


As an illustration of the mania for writing building risks at low rates 
we have recently heard of the rates on the Hoffman House, fronting Madi- 
son Square, This risk was formerly written at one per cent per annum. 
The last yearly policies ran out about three months ago, and the com- 
panies then holding the risk were amazed to learn that they had lost it be- 
cause a prominent broker had delivered new policies to the owners at 
the rate of forty cents net for three years. We have heard of champion 
cuts in the past three years, but a cut from one per cent per annum to 
forty cents for three years is entitled to a front rank. Are the companies 

avy? 
crazy? * ™ - 

It is pleasant to be informed that the rule of the Tariff Association by 
which companies are debarred from writing outside risks at less than 
local tariff rates is being pretty well kept. Lines were offered on a 
Georgia cotton risk a short time ago and accepted at less than the tariff, 
but when a slip appeared from the board room by which the cut was ex- 
posed, the acceptances were all canceled. The risk, in short, was not 
placed in New York at all. This is as it should be. 


* *% « 


Rumors affecting foreign companies, present and prospective, have 
settl¢d down into a quiet state during the past week, and we hear no 
further stories of withdrawals. The resent episode regarding the Metro- 
pole has developed the fact that rumors in London may be accounted as 
sure to reach New York, and we are therefore led to skepticism concern- 
ing rumors from the other side, however respectable their origin. It isn’t 
many months since a person in this city received a letter from the chief 
manager of an English company in London, congratulating him upon his 
appointment as the United States manager of another English company 
not then or now represented here. The congratulations were premature, 
but they were founded on London rumors in full circulation. The point 
of all this is that when statements are made, based on London reports, 
they should be received with the same grains of allowance as if their origin 
were purely American. 


a x ae 


‘‘Tue Mutual Benefit Legislative Associates of the United States of 
America,” has prepared circulars to send to candidates for political offices 
setting forth that ‘‘ the association is composed of authorized representa- 
tives of the various mutual benefit associations, lodges or societies in the 
United States, and as such represents over 1,000,000 voters,” and that it 
proposes to closely note the position assumed by every legislator or 
other official as indicated by their votes or otherwise, keeping a record of 
the s me. More than this, the question is propounded to;the political as- 
pirant as to whether or not he will use his influence in the event of his 
election to secure the repeal of laws inimical to co-operative associations, 
lodges or societies. 

. * + 


THE combination of ten city companies for the purpose of writing ap- 
proved warehouse risks in lines up to $150,000 in one policy, isa bold 
movement toward securing a share of this most desirable business, which 
has hitherto been virtually monopolized by the English companies. There 
is no valid teason why the local offices with influential directors, repre- 
senting every branch of trade and commerce, should not control the lion’s 
share of the storage risks ; but their unwillingness to write over $10,000 
has been a drawback, while the British companies have pursued the prac- 
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tice of accepting as high as a quarter of a million in one warehouse, and 
protecting themselves against excessive losses by re-insurance. This 
Jan was so entirely satisfactory to heavy importers and saved them so 
much trouble that the Englishmen secured the cream, and the locals only 
the skimmed milk, of the storage risks. It is proposed to break the 
monopoly hereafter by following the plan of the English companies, and 
by taking large lines accommodate the merchants, who, it is thought, will 
concede a portion of their heavy risks to the American companies. This 
isa decidedly practical step in meeting English competition, and it ought 
to succeed. 

« 


We are advised that the State Investment Insurance Company of San 
Francisco is accepting good mercantile risks from this city by means of 
correspondence. This is a new departure for a company started with the 
avowed object of confining its operations to the Pacific Coast, as its name 
imports. 

e *% * 
4 

SEVERAL new local boards have recently been organized in cities in this 
State, and the tariff of rates adopted is an improvement upon what has 
heretofore existed. Brokers in New York, who have been in the habit of 
placing many risks in those localities in city companies, will lose some 
business if these local boards are properly sustained. It is good for the 
companies, however, and will tend to an improvement in their business. 
Local boards, working harmonieusly, are by many regarded as the great 
panacea for all underwriting evils. Backbone among the companies is all 
that is lacking to have them in operation everywhere. 


Most of the insurance tourists to the old world have returned to their 
duties at home, and they are not particularly well pleased with the pros- 
pect before them. From present appearances, it will be only salaried 
officers or brokers who will go abroad next year—stockholders won’t be 
able to afford it. 

* & * 


At the meeting of the Union at the International Hotel, Niagara, last 
week, we learn that all the proceedings were harmonious and much good 
was accomplished by the meeting. The difficulty in the “ Compact” at 
Kansas City was adjusted in a manner satisfactory to all concerned. Much 
other work was done which will redound to the best interests of sound 
insurance in the West. The attendance was large and the members 
seemed most heartily in sympathy with every measure that was for the 
general good. 

* * % 


Tue Spring Garden of Philadelphia, which was reported some months 
ago as intending to enter the Western field, has not done so as yet, and 
does not seem to be in any hurry to do so, 


* * * 


WittrAM SwAIN CHAMPNESS, author of the well-known Insurance 
Dictionary, died recently in England, in the forty-seventh year of his age. 
Mr. Champness was assistant secretary of the General Fire and Life In- 
surance Company, and very highly esteemed among English under- 
writers, 

* * y 


We have received in pamphlet form a copy of the very able address de- 
livered by S. M. Covington, of Cincinnati, before the National Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers held recently in that city. The address was 
listened to with careful attention by the assembled chiefs, and gave them 
much food for reflection. It should be read by every person interested 
in fire losses, Its great length alone prevents our reproducing it entire. 


% * * 


Matrimonial ‘‘insurance” is not held in so high esteem in the South- 
em States as is generally supposed. For instance, a Southern news- 
Paper asserts that matrimony is ‘‘ uncommonly dull” this season, some 
young men declaring that they are afraid to propose lest they may be accused 
of wanting to marry just for the sake of drawing money from some matri= 
Monial association, 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


EvAN MACKENZIE, an Englishman, is now representative in Genoa of 
some seven English and French companies. - 

SoME narrow escapes from the electric fluid penetrating during a storm 
to the telephone are reported from Germany and other places. 

THE awnings of a store in Paris were recently set on fire by the rays of 
the sun. The fire broke out simultaneously in no less than forty places. 
The key of the mystery was that a photographer across the way had left 
some of his instruments on the terrace, the rays being concentrated by the 
lenses. 

Tue German Life Insurance Companies show a decline in the number 
of policies as compared with previous year. The German mercantile 
class is said to be the most opposed to life insurance—merchants stating 
that it is “‘ good enough for officials, etc.” The field is a large one to work, 
but difficult. 

A NEW life and endowment insurance bank, to be called the Saxonia, 
is to be established in Dresden, The names at the head of the enterprise 
are not such as to inspire confidence. As another Dresden life and in- 
surance bank left 750,000 marks of unpaid debts, the papers are doubly 
apprehensive. 

THE large Paris dry-goods house, Le Bon Marché, thinks it can insure 
itself by putting aside from one to ten per cent of the profits. Some 
steamship companies may insure their vessels, but they cannot lose the 
totality of their capital at one blow. There is a great risk in waiting un- 
til a house like A. T. Stewart’s can save up an amount equal to its entire 
capital, The insurance companies however, do not care for this particu- 
lar risk, owing to the height of the Bon Marché and the inimense values 
involved. 

M. MARTINE has been playing the game of the celebrated English 
poisoner, Palmer. He insured his nephew in 1879 for 20,000 francs. The 
nephew died mysteriously, and the uncle received the insurance. In 1881 
he insured his niece for 12,000 francs; she soon died, but the poisoner 
did not escape this time, and has been condemned to death before the 
assizes (Vosges). Life insurance, properly conducted, would admit the 
acceptance of risks only where the death of the insured would entail a 
heavier loss than the amount of the insurance ; but how to ascertain such 
delicate points is a question. 

‘* From the Austrian Insurance Gazette: ‘The New York Life Insur- 
ance Company has had the courage to come to Germany, where there are 
already too great a number of solid insurance companies. It appears to 
have been encouraged to this step by the success of the Germania, which 
is also from New York. But it should not be forgotten that the latter, 
which is German-American, has ties of relationship with us, and that it 
was easy for it to naturalize itself in Germany. In any case, we recom- 
mend the solid way of working of the Germania to the New York com- 
pany, and to leave its ‘loud’ advertising in Paris. The authority that 
bas been conceded to it by the Prussian government is subject to numer- 
ous conditions, and it can be at any time revoked without the authorities 
making known the cause of the revocation.” We find the above trans- 
lated in a French paper, and just below it is another attack on the New 
York Life and a sneer at the authorization obtained by Mr. Morton, which, 
it is said, will have none but a Platonic effect on the receipts of American 
companiesin France. France, in its exclusiveness, would seem to wish to 
become the China of Europe, except as to foreigners who go thereto spend 
money. Noris this all. Dr. Elsner has an article in a recent issue of his 
paper, The Deutsch Vers Zeitung, severely berating the American companies 
that have carried the war into Africa. The article is too long to translate 
in full, but the following will show the tone of it: ‘* When we speak with 
respect of institutions—for instance, of American life insurance institu- 
tions—this is only to be understood with respect to the reputation, which 
is usually manufactured by puffing advertisements, for up to the present 
not one of the American life insurance companies operating in Europe 
has offered material for forming a settled opinion of their really good 
situation. The reports of the American institutions are of a very super- 
ficial kind, and do not reach even the average reports of German institu- 
tions. The importance of the American Insurance Department com- 
pletely disappears in view of the oft-proved corruption of the Superintend- 
ents, and any reference to the same must only evoke a compassionate 
smile from every well-informed person,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 

The Home of Columbus Makes an Assignment ; Assets $60,000—/ts Liabilities 
Greatly Reduced Since its Failure—Supposed to be About Sixty Per Cent in Ex- 
cess of Assets—The Annual Report of Superintendent Moore on Life Com- 
panies and Mutual Concerns—Ineficient Equipment of the Cincinnati Fire 
Department. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE Home Insurance Company, after a directors’ meeting a few days 
ago, made an assignment to Joseph W. King, of Green county, Ohio, the 
assets being $60,000. A bond of $80,000 was given. Mr. King is propri- 
etor of the Xenia Powder Mills, and President of the Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Bank of Columbus.. The real estate of the company consists of 
its building at Columbus, nine acres in Licking county, a lot in Belpre, 
and a fourth-section in Ford county, Illinois. According to report, the 
liabilities have been reduced at the rate of about $1000 per day for some 
time, through compromises and re-insurance in other companies. It is 
thought by some that the receiver will be able to pay about forty cents 
on the dollar. Claims adjusted prior to the official demand of the State 
for an assessment of 129 per cent will be preferred, after which they will 
be pro-rated. It is said that Attorney-General Nash and Insurance Com- 
missioner Moore will insist on the assessment for payments in full, 

The second part of the fifteenth annual report of the Ohio Superintend- 
ent of Insurance is now out and contains the statistics of all the life insur- 
ance companies doing business in Ohio, and reports are made out on 121 
mutual aid associations, including those in the State and those doing bus- 
iness here from other States. Fifty-four are fully reported, being those 
that did business in 1881, and were authorized again to do so for 1882. 
At the end of 1880 these 54 associations had 51,052 certificates in force, 
amounting to $122,387,914. In 1881 they issued 49,994 new certificates, 
and 31,909 ceased to be in force, of which 2347 ceased by death, 28.187 
by lapse, and 1375 from other causes, leaving in force December 31, 
1881, 69,137 certificates, amounting to $172,952,055. During the year 1142 
assessments were made and 1090 death claims paid ; 173 death claims are 
reported as resisted ; 16,664 endowment certificates are shown to be in 
force, which are in 69 classes of endowments. The averages of the greatest 
amount paid by each association on any death claim is $1137.15, and the 
average of the least amounts paid on any death claims is $317.39, while in 
some cases, as low as $1.00 has been paid. The average amount on all 
claims is $645.26. The total cash assets of all the associations December 
31, 1880, were $73,819.11, and in 1881 the total income derived mainly from 
membership fees, annual dues and assessments was $1,237,552.74. The 
total disbursements were $1,163,135.92, of which $702,831.32 was paid for 
death claims and $454,774.38 for expenses of management, salaries and 
soon. The cash assets on December 31, 1881, were $148,235.93, while 
the ascertained liabilities are $199,384.50. The total amount of certifi- 
cates in which death claims were paid is $2,537,675. Such is the full 
amount, of which, however, but twenty-five per cent was paid. The aver- 
age cost of collecting and furnishing this is eighty-one per cent on the 
amount paid for death claims. 

Much of the hose used at present by the Cincinnati fire department 
being unfit for severe service, a resolution was passed at a recent meeting 
of the Board of Fire Commissioners to the effect that the Board of Under- 


writers be asked to purchase for the department, or contribute for the | ap : 
| afternoon. The commission included the cream of Cincinnati managers, 


purchase of, enough hose to put the department in a thoroughly efficient 
state. Ten thousand feet of new hose are said to be necessary. Subse- 
quently a resolution was made that the Fire Marshal and his three assistants 
should meet and determine, if the appeal to the underwriters were unsuc- 
cessful, what companies or officers of the department, or both, can be dis- 


continued, to reserve to the fund at the disposalof the board sufficient | 


money to meet an expenditure for the purpose of purchasing sufficient 
hose to properly equip the companies retained in the service. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, We are informed by the Fire Commissioners that at the last 
two fires over fifty sections of hose have burst, and were worthless, and 
that after paying the salaries of the men to January 1 they have only $2000 
to pay for all other expenses, including feed, and are deprived of the lib- 
erty of pees on credit ; it is 

Resolved, That unless the department is put upon a proper basis by Oc- 
tober 1, we, the underwriters, will be obliged to advance rates to protect 
ourselves, 





7 
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The following endorsement of Mr. Covington’s paper was also adopted ; 


Resolved, That the relation of underwriting and fire insurance companies 
has been expressed fairly by the paper of Mr. Covington, and the Under. 
writers Association respectfully declines to consider the Proposition of 
the Fire Commissioners to purchase hose for the department, 

Colonel Weir said that he also regretted the situation very much. The 
Board would, under the circumstances, be compelled to abandon some of 
the companies in order to keep within the funds realized from taxation 
and sales of the department. Probably if the Commissioners dispensed 
with the company in the bottoms the Underwriters Association would 
be compelled to advance their rates, and that would bring the public to a 
realizing sense of the actual condition of things. 


EXPENSES OF THE DEPARTMENT FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 

The fact that the city of Cincinnati is nearly twice as large in area as it 
was in 1856, and the fire department has not grown in proportion, is not 
generally known. The expenses in 1872 were $80,000 more than last year 
The following is an exhibit of the expenditures of the department since 
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253,803.51 | 206,651.67 





At a meeting of a number of the most prominent insurance men shortly 
after the above Fire Commissioners meeting, the matter was taken into con- 
sideration, and a series of resolutions passed, by which it was decided that 
nothing could be done except to raise the rates of insurance the first of the 
year, unless new hose was secured. 

The Citizens Insurance Company of Pittsburg has been recently licensed 
to do business in Ohio. 

A certificate of incorporation has been filed at Columbus for the Golden 
Rule Mutual Aid Society (co-operative) of Cincinnati. 

J. B. Strobhart has been appointed special agent for the New York Life, 
acting under the general agency of Captain Adae of this city. 

CINCINNATI, O., September 26, 1882. RIADA. 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


The Manager Question—A Great Amount of Effort but no Definite Result—Personal 
Notes—The Local Board Working Smoothly. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
On the first of this month the commission, appointed by the companies 
to institute the Compact system, visited Indianapolis, and assembled at 
room 5, New Denison Hotel, with the local board members, morning and 


and had it not been for an impudent remark or two by one of them a com- 
pact would have been formed then and there inal! probability. Asit was, 
M. V. McGilliard, Grubb, Paxton & Co., Joseph Moon and the Franklin 


| Fire Insurance Company refused to sign. Thus the golden opportunity 


passed. J. B. Bennett was elected as manager for Indianapolis, and the 
committee of three appointed by the local board agreed to the selection, 
but the four members who did not sign opposed him very strongly on 


| several grounds. The fact is, J. B. Bennett has helped wonderfully in 


demoralizing business in Indiana, by sending out policies from St. Louis 


| on most every kind of specials at ruinously low rates; this is one of the 


gteat objections to him. Another is that it looks like a plan of the Hart 
ford companies to get him out of the way; another is that he is too great 
an insurance man to take a low seat like this appointment, and that during 
his service his miad would be on the future altogether too’much, looking 
for something to turn up more suitable, Now, on the 16th the committe 
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of the local board went to Cincinnati at the request of the commission to 
confer as toa Suitable manager, and while there were told that J. B. Ben- 
nett and no one else would be the man. The committee said, ‘‘ satisfy us 
as to the schedule to be adopted, then any other good man except J. B. 
Bennett for manager, and all the boys will go in, otherwise four out.” But 
the commission had no concessions to make, so back came the boys, and 
at a meeting o! the local board to hear their report on the 18th there was 
a vote taken as to who would support J. B. Bennett; six were in tor a 
trial, and eleven were opposed to him. 

The board is now getting up a revised Cumpact agreement that will be 
agreed to by every member, and will then appeal to the commission as 
business men without any prejudices as to whether it is better to have J. 
B. Bennett and six non-board agents sure, or some other good man and 
every man solid. This is the situation exactly. 

Since the last SpecraATOR letter from Indianapolis appeared, the board 
is not the same board. They gct down to business, saw themselves in 
the SPECTATOR mirror, and used soap and water freely. The letter was 
read in open meeting, was acknowledged to be about right, but very ag- 
gravating. 

Losses for August and September have been very light, The local 
board expended $210 for tarpaulins for the use of our fire department, 
and are urging upon the fire board the necessity of purchasing a chemical 
engine. 

Alex. Metzger, George Kothe, E. E. Barnard, H. B. Palmer, Chas. F. 
Sayles and Henry Coe have returned from their summer vacation. 

C. K. Drew, D. F. Appel, Thos. L. Dean, H. F.{Cornell, Milo E. Lau- 
rance and George Wheeler have paid Indianapolis a visit this month in 
the interest of their respective companies. 

The Sun of London is making things hot around some of the choice 
lines, writing at big cuts, and worrying the board ‘agencies considerably. 
I understand they carry as high as $50,000 on one risk. With this Com- 
pany out of the Compact rates could not be maintained successfully. 

Many of the boys attended the meeting of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Northwest, and were well repaid. 

INDIANAPOLIS, September 26. AN OBSERVER. 


MONTREAL. 


The Contest Over the Provincial Government's Tax—The British America and H. A. 
Holden—The Canada Life and I, W. Marling—Notes. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE past month has been signalized by the opening of active hostilities 
between the companies and the Provincial Government. The actual declara- 
tion of war was made when the companies some days ago were served with 
writs stating that under the act in question they were indebted to the gov- 
ernment in certain sums, and summoning them to show cause why they 
should not be condemned to pay. It will be remembered that the govern- 
ment refused absolutely ,to permit a test case unless all the taxes were 
paid in the meantime. This offer was refused, but the attorneys for the 
companies, W. H. Kerr, Q. C., E. Carter, Q. C., and Hon. R. Laflamme, 
Q. C., have petitioned the court to grant an injunction restraining 
the collector of inland revenue from ever suing the companies, or collec 
ing the tax in any way. It is hoped that this will have the same effect as a 
test case, as the whole question will come up in connection with this peti- 
tion, and be decided by one suit instead of forty. The application to the 
court was supported by the sworn statements of Messrs. Davidson, of 
the North British and Mercantile, and Ramsay of the Standard Life, rep- 
resenting all the companies, that they believe the act to be unconstitu- 
tional, giving some reasons in support of that opinion. The Court has 
ordered the collector to appear and show cause why this injunction should 
not be given. This is the position of matters at present. Your readers will 
See that considerable progress has been made. A petition is also being 
presented to the Governor-General to disallow the act as being contrary to 
public policy, but very little is expected from this. 

There have been a few important agency changes here lately, among 
the most prominent of which is in the agency of the British America. 
This company was formerly represented by M. H. Gault, M. P,, and had 
avery large business in the city, A few years ago, however, a partner- 





ship was formed between Mr. Gault and Mr. Tatley of the Royal, and 
the two agencies were after that held by the firm jointly. It is now an 
open secret that this arrangement has proved anything but satisfactory to 
the British America, and the Royal is said to have secured a large portion 
of the business that formerly belonged to its rival. It is therefore quite 
natural that a change should be desired, and although no doubt sorry to 
lose a man of Mr. Gault’s position and influence, the management at To- 
ronto have appointed H. A. Holden agent, to take effect on the first of 
January next. M. Holden has been connected with the British America 
for many years and thoroughly understands the details of its business. 
Messrs. Gault and Tatley will hereafter only represent the Royal, of 
which they are the chief agents for the Dominion. Mr. Tatley sailed for 
England on the second of this month. : 

The next change to be noted is that in the general agency of the Can- 
ada Life for the Province of Quebec. Robert Pownall, who has long held , 
the position, resigned, and has been succeeded by I. W. Marling, for sev- 
eral years the superintendent of agencies, and previously their general 
agent at Halifax. 

O. Selby, the successful accident agent of the Citizens, has disconnected 
himself from that company, and now represents the City of London Fire, 
in partnership with Mr. Nott, formerly of Nott & Hanson. 

Spencer Thomson, general manager of the Standard Life of Edinburgh, 
was in town last week. 

THE SPECTATOR has already announced that the United States Life has re- 
entered the Dominion of Canada. It is under the control of M. W. Mills, 
formerly general agent of the Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Garvin, of the 
Canada Life, has joined him. 

The attempts so far made to establish industrial assurance in Canada 
have, apparently, failed utterly. We believe both the cgmpanies which 
worked it have abandoned the weekly payment idea, and substituted an- 
nual payment policies of $100 or over. CANADIAN, 

MONTREAL, September 26, 1882. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The New Departure of the German Fire of Peoria. 

THE German Fire Insurance Company of Peoria, IIl., having decided to 
do a general agency business in Western States, has complied with 
the insurance laws and been authorized to do business in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Colorado and Missouri, and the company will enter Kansas and 
Indiana at an early day. A. H. Darrow represents the company at 
Chicago ; J. C. Hall & Co. have been appointed its representatives at St. 
Louis ; the Denver agents are Clay, Wadsworth & Co. and Asa Sleeth 
has been given the agency at Des Moines. Efficient representatives in 
smaller places have been chosen with equal good judgment. The German 
Fire was thoroughly examined by Auditor Charles P. Swigert of the 
Illinois Department in August, at which time he certified to the fact that 
the company owned assets amounting to $232,479; liabilities, including 
reserve, $19,219, and a surplus as to policyholders aggregating $213,260. 
The paid-up capital is $200,000. 





Underwriter’s Association of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 


THE annual meeting of the above named association was held at St. 
Louis on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, President H. P. Gray 
presiding. A large portion of the time was spent in redistricting the 
States represented by the association. The results of the meeting were 
satisfactory, earnest efforts being made by all present to forward the good 
working of the association. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: W. J. Littlejohn, St. Joseph, Mo., president; Harry 
Clarkson, Topeka, Kas., vice-president, and Alfred Bennett, Kansas 
City, Mo., secretary and treasurer. After the business session of the 
second day the delegates accepted the invitation of the American Central 
Insurance Company to take a drive to the parks and principal points of 
interest in the city. 
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Climatic Distribution of Deaths and Diseases. 


From ‘‘ System and Tables of Life Insurance” the following tabular exhibit is produced of the climatic distribution of deaths and diseases 
100 deaths of insured males and females, the statistics being deduced from the experiences of thirty American life companies: 
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Fire Underwriters and Fire Departments. 


Tue Fire Commissioners of Cincinnati recently reported that the hose 
in use in that Department was rotten and worthless, and that 10,000 feet, 
estimated to cost one dollar a foot, was an absolute necessity to put the 
department in a state of efficiency. They asked the Underwriters to pur- 
chase thisamount. A conference between the local Association of Under- 
writers and the fire authorities was held. John W. Hartwell occupied the 
chair, and Colonel Weir, of the fire department, made a statement of the 
inefficient and impecunious condition of the department. He said 
that after paying the salaries and other necessary current expenses for the 
year the fire department fund would be reduced to $2,000. The. hose 
generally is rotten and unreliable, and needs replacing throughout. The 
Board was threatened with the enforcement of the Worthington Law and 
disfranchisement if they attempted to borrow money in anticipation of 
taxes to pay for new hose. Colonel Weir said he thought it advisable to 
lay. the matter before the Underwriters, for the purpose of getting their 
views. The cost of ten thousand feet of new hose would be about a 
dollar per foot. Most of the hose in use ig made of leather, and was 
manufactured by the department, % 





Mr. S. F. Covington said it was a great mistake to observe that the 
Board of Underwriters was responsible for the support and proper con- 
digion of the fire department. The true theory is that every man who has 
a stock of goods, or owned property of any kind liable to destruction by 
fire, is interested in the maintenance of a good fire department. It is the 
duty of the people to pay their proportion of taxes for the support of the 
department. When the speaker was in the City Council he made an 
effort to get a sufficient appropriation through for the support of the de- 
partment, but some member, for buncombe, arose and moved to have the 
amount reduced to a lower limit. He believed that the department was 


| managed more economically than any other department in the city, and 


the fact that the hose is so rotten that it was unfit to attach to the engines 
shows what a wretched condition the department is in. 

Mr. Covington then presented in writing the following statement of the 
relation of the Underwriters to the fire department,which he had prepared 
by request in view of the request which was made by the Board of Fire 
Commissioners upon the Underwriters Association for a contribution 
sufficient to supply the department with new hose: 


There is a yery common and very erroneous opinion prevailing among 
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ublic generally that underwriters, as underwriters, are more deeply 
ted in the efficiency of fire departments than other citizens. ‘This 


the p 


interes ; sll 
Sasken view has probably prompted the Fire Commissioners to make 


the call upon the underwriters of this city, in response to which this 


meeting is held; and since the subject is to be considered, it may be well 
at this time to make an effort to correct the prevailing error. 

Stockholders in insurance companies are underwriters, as well as those 
engaged in the active management of the business. They engage in the 
business as a business, the same as they would in any other enterprise, 
for the profit they hope to derive from it. They provide a capital the 
same as a merchant or manufacturer, to be able to perform all undertak- 
ings and provide against extraordinary fluctuations or misfortunes in 
business. This capital is for that, and for no other purpose, and it is un- 
der no more obligations to provide for the equipment or maintenance of a 
fire department than is the capital of a merchant or manufacturer, 

The intelligent underwriter will fix his rate of premium in accordance 
with the risk he assumes. If the occupancy of the risk is very hazardous 
he will charge a higher rate than he would if it were otherwise. If its 
surroundings are dangerous, he wants a higher rate than if it were not so 
exposed. If it has no protection by a fire department, the rate must be 
more than if it had such protection. He must estimate the extent of the 
hazard and put his value upon the risk at the time and place, taking into 
consideration its condition when he writes his policy. It is no part of his 
business to put the risk in better condition or make it safer as against the 
dangers of fire. It is mo more the duty of the underwriter, except as a 
citizen in common with all his fellow citizens, and upon the same basis, 
to contribute to the equipment and maintenance of a fire department than 
it is to put a metal roof upon a building, carry up its fire walls, protect its 
openings by fire-poof shutters, and provide hose and a watchmen in order 
that the owner may be afforded insurance at a lower rate of premium. 

An efficient and properly equipped fire department invariable secures a 
low rate of premium on insurance. It is hardly possible to estimate the 
value of such a department in any of our larger cities, and, valuable as it 
is to underwriters, it is even more valuable to more than nine-tenths of 
the property holders. The confidence reposed in such a department 
greatly reduces the volume of insurance, and of course the profits—if 
there are any profits in the business—of the insurance companies. 

In this city, where the supposed superiority of the fire department has 
reduced the average rate of premium below that of any other city in the 
country, there are hundreds and thousands of persons who, in effecting 
insurance, carefully ascertain at what point the destruction, in case of fire, 
will be stayed by the department, and insure up to that point, thus caus- 
ing the whole loss to fall upon the insurance company, and securing to 
themselves all the benefits conferred by the fire department. 

If it shall be found, as the indications point, that the equipment of our 
fire department is below our estimate, and that it has reached a point 
where the services of a thoroughly efficient personnel would be made 
valueless, the underwriter has but a singleand very plain duty to perform, 
and that is to increase the rate of premium to correspond with the in- 
creased hazard resulting from the reduction in the equipment of the fire 
department. An increase or a reduction in hazard is to the underwriter 
the same as an advance or decline in the market on his stock is to the 
merchant. No insurance company can long survive that carries great 
hazard risks at small hazard rates. The aggregate capital of all the Amer- 






Law No. 3 be mainly directed to the following topic, viz. : “The Business 
Relations between Insurance Journalism and Insurance.” 

Messrs. Whiting, Davis and Ballard were appointed a Committee to ar- 
range for the annual meeting. The Association has now been in existence 
a year, and the members feel that it has fully justified its right to exist. It 
has done much to cultivate fraternal relations between the various journals 
legitimately devoted to insurance, and in the future hopes to be of great 
practical good tothe insurance fraternity. Having tested the ground upon 
which it stands and found it solid, it is now prepared to move forward in 
the more earnest work that lies before it. The annual meeting will be of 
unusual interest and importance, and it is hoped every member will be 
present. 





Responsibility of Underwriters for Fire Losses. 


From the very able address of S. F. Covington, of Cincinnati, O., to the 
Chief Engineers of Fire Departments at their recent Annual Convention, 
we make the following extract : 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way of educating people up to the 
point that so many fires must not be permitted to occur, and that property 
must not be thus so wantonly wasted, lies in the fact that many persons 
look upon burned property as not lost, if it is insured. They look upon 
it as a boat torn from its moorings and drifted down the stream, and re- 
covered by one who is anxious for its ownership and willing to pay its 
value for its possession. Many persons appear unable to realize the fact 
that the loss is just so much of a reduction of the wealth of the country, 
and regard it merely as a transfer by one person to another of just so much 
property, where while the individual might be the loser or the gainer, the 
aggregate wealth of the community or the country would not be changed. 

A prominent underwriter has been charged with saying that insurance 
is an injury, instead of a benefit to the public. Insurance, no matter how 
badly, on general principles, itmay be conducted, is always conferring some 
benefits. That it could be and should be made better for all concerned— 
for its conductors, its investors and its patrons—does not admit of ques- 
tion. The misfortune is that it 1s too easily obtained, and that it not only 
shelters good and bad alike, but invites good and bad alike to avail them- 
‘selves of its protection. There are men still in the business who remem- 
ber when an application for a policy was carefully considered by a com- 
mittee of the board of directors. The property offered, whether upon the 
land or upon the water, was carefully examined, its condition was criti- 
cised and its value estimated. The moral and financial standing of the 
applicant was also taken into the account in determining the eligibility of 
the risk. Then but few knew the meaning of the word incendiary. There 
were no over valuations, very few defective flues, but little carelessness 
and a good deal less spontaneous combustion. Friction, coal oil lamps, 
lucifer matches, and the like are of later origin. It is not contended that 
the business could be transacted in that way at this time, however desir- 
able it might be in the direction of safety ; the misfortune 1s that the pres- 


ican companies, and the assets in the United States of all foreign com- | ent mode of underwriting bas gone quite as far toward the other extreme 


panies reporting to the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
amounts to $80,000,000. These same companies expended in the pay- 


and in the direction of danger. 
There are many in the business now who well remember when it would 


ment of losses and the cost of transacting the business over $40,000,000 | have been quite unprofessional to have solicited business beyond the dis- 
the first half of the current year, showing that in a single year the insur- | tribution of a modest card or an advertisement in the newspapers to the 
ance companies pay out an amount equivalent to their capital. Their per- | ¢ffect that the advertiser was engaged in the business, and respectfully 
manency and ability to afford indemnity depend wholly upon their charg- | solicited a share of the public patronage. The Cincinnati directory of 1831 


ing a rate of premium commensurate with the risks they assume, leaving 
to those they insure the duty of fixing the degree of hazard, whether it be 


contains the advertisement of a local insurance company still doing busi- 
ness, in which it is stated that applications for insurance will be received 


in the business itself or in the means and appliances for preventing or | during office hours, which are from 10 to 12 o'clock, A. M., and from 2 to 


promptly extinguishing fires. 
Fire Marshal Bunker was called upon for a statement of the condition 
of the department. Mr. Bunker said the hose was generally in a bad 


4 0’clock, P. M. 

How stands this matter now? Embracing the whole country, ninety 
per cent of the premiums paid to insurance companies is obtained by per- 
sistent solicitation and concessions on the part of solicitors as to rules 


condition and the department would be unable to contend against more | and rates, which must, sooner or later, destroy the prosperity, if not the 
than an ordinary fire. Unless the aid was 1eceived that was asked for | very existence of the business. It seems but a few years since a solicitor 


from the Underwriters’ Association the Commissioners would expect to 


for insurance on a commission was unknown in this city. Now they are 
met on every square. Formerly a surveyor or solicitor examined a risk in 


abandon three companies, The fact was that the city had outgrown the | the interest of the company. Now the solicitor cannot see a risk except 
department and there ought to be three companies more instead of three | through commission spectacles. Formerly it was a privilege to get in- 


companies less. 





The Insurance Journalists Association. 


sured ; now it is a favor to accept a policy. 

I have not indulged in this comparison between the past and the pres- 
ent so much for the purpose of presenting the contrast as that I may call 
to your attention the fact that the present manner of conducting the busi- 
ness of insurance is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of conduct- 
ing a fire department jn any city in this country efficiently and economi- 
cally. I know that there are many conscientious agents and solicitors ; 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Insurance Journalists | men who understand their business ; men who through a series of years 


Association was held at the office of The American Exchange and Review, 
Philadelphia, on Friday last. Several matters of interest to the Associa- 
tion were discussed at length. It was resolved to hold the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in New York, on October 19. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


Resolved, That at the annual meeting the general discussion under By- 





and proper training hive become thoroughly acquainted with insurance in 
all its ramifications ; who have built up jreputations for skill and ability in 
their profession, and who have a pride in maintaining it, to whom a com- 
mission presents no allurements to swerve them from duty—men who are 
perhaps more particular, through fear of their interest biasing their juds- 
ment, than they would be if their compensation depended upon the re- 
sults of the business. While there are many of this class,. there are more 
—many more—whose sole object is the commission, and these are the 
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men that kindle the fires to extinguish which you and your subordinates 
must endanger your lives. 

A policy written where no care is taken to prevent fire encourages more 
carelessness, and it is in the reckless race for business that underwriters 
promote carelessness and, as a consequence, fires. Some men prefer to 
pay premiums to having any great anxiety about the safety of their prop- 
erty or incurring any considerable expense in means and appliances for 
preventing fire or extinguishing it in its incipiency. A policy written 
where there have been two or three fires from spontaneous combustion, 
friction, or causes unknown, is an endorsement of all the negligence that 
permitted those causes, and a wrong upon the public. The fire depart- 
ment has a full natural right to inquire into the manner in which insur- 





ance companies write upon risks, and it is within the province, and per- | 


haps the duty of chief. engineers, to inquire by what right an insurance 
company assumes the risk of-a man of a bad reputation, or one who is 
careless as to guarding against the dangers of fire. Firemen’s lives, which 
are exposed to danger every moment from the time the joker ticks until 
they are returned from a fire and housed, should not be thus placed in 
jeopardy because careless or dishonest men hold indemnity from insur- 
ance companies. 

It is the hazardous and the high rate risk affording a large commission 
fee that attracts the man of whom I complain. The more dangerous the 
risk the higher the rate of premium, and of course the more commission. 
It is not to his interest to have the risk improved ; it is rather to his inter- 
est to have it burn, for the double reason that he can hold it up as an 
“awful example ”’ to other risks of like character and thus enable him to 
get more commissions. And then the party having been paid his loss re- 
builds or resumes business and of course insures again, thus giving the 
enterprising solicitor two commissions on the same business within the 
year. This is like one introducing a contagious disease that he might 
profit by selling a remedy for it. J have often encountered in my own ex- 
perience underwriters who opposed making any concessions in rates for 
improvement in risks, their only answer to an application of that sort, 
and their only argument in support of their position, being that the rate 
was already low enough. It did not seem to occur to them that if the rate 
was low enough with the improvement it was too low without it. People 
will {not make their risks sate, I regret to say, unless insurance compa- 
nies will make it an object for them to do so. 

It is this sort of conduct on the part of many underwriters that prevents 
many valuable and reliable improvements in the way of preventing and 
extinguishing fires from being made; the insurers claiming, and very 
properly, that they get no allowance for their expenditure or suitable re- 
cognition for ,their caution and care. Some underwriters act upon the 
principle that it is more profitable to bet on bad risks at high rates than 
to have the quality of the risks improved and rates madelower. They are 
the men whose prayer is, ‘‘ O, for a big fire and we nctin.” * * * 

A reduction in the number of fires certainly, and possibly in their des- 
tructiveness, depends more upon the underwriters than upon either the 
municipal authorities or the firedepartments. The inability to secure in- 
surance, or if at all, at enormous rates, wil! do more to secure care and 
avoidance of danger than all the laws that can be enacted, and they as 
reasonably well enforced as enforcement of law goes in these days. A 
case in point: Not long since the underwriters in Chicago became 
alarmed concerning the dangers of fire in the lumber district, because of 
the manner in which it was stored, and which was in violation of the city 
ordinances relating to fires. The underwriters held meetings and ap- 
pealed to the city authorities for a correction of the wrong. The fire de- 
partment came to their aid; the city officers endeavored to enforce the 
law ; but all this availed nothing. The lumber dealers claimed that they 
were doing as well as they could, and that if the ordinance was enforced 
against them, that great interest would have to leave the city. This was 
not to be thought of, and everybody feared the great calamiry of a prob- 
able fire in the lumber district ; but the risk must be borne. Underwriters 
saw that they must either have largely advanced rates or not insure lum- 
ber, and the advance in rate was made. The result was a complete com- 
pliance with the ordinance, and the keeping the rate at the old figure. 
Thus an advance in rate accomplished in a day what the alarmed under- 
writers and an anxious public, backed and aided by the fire department 
and city authorities, labored for weeks to secure without even a shadow 
ot success. The Jesson is a valuable one to underwriters, and should not 
be forgotten. It is very short and clear, and is, when the hazard is in- 
creased increase the rate of premium. 





Insurance Companies and Firemen. 
At the Convention of the Massachusetts State Firemen’s Association last 
week, John H. Damrell, the President, in the course of his address to the 
firemen delegates, said: : 


The fire departments in most of our cities have passed through mary 
changes since their organization. Laws and ordinances have been passed 


from time to time that were so illiberal, that they have provoked opposi- 
tion of so strong a character as to demoralize the force, to the exclusion of 
that discipline which is so essential to efficiency. Experience and manage- 
ment in the control of men have clearly taught that any law or ordinance, 
which does not elevate, must, of necessity, degrade the man and the 
service. Dignity need not be erected on stilts to find its proper plane, 
and those in authority would do well to consider the mutual relation- 





——— 
ot 
ship that ought to exist among officers and men. It is a 
men cannot be put in motion, and run like machines; dj 
ciency are best secured by liberal laws, which command 
esteem of those who are called upon to execute them. T 
ing closely allied, the method of conducting the various 
country should be fully considered and discussed by firemen in co : 

as to whether the practices in various branches of business ond toa 
courage rather than diminish the number of fires. People do thei . e 
ness under the protection afforded by the energy and devotion of ps yo 
rolled firemen of the country, and fully sixty per cent of firemen : — 
labor without emolument of any kind, rendered at the loss of | rhs — 
and limb, and entailing upon their homes want, privation an j Hb 
answering the alarm in summer's heat and winter's cold, by day snd ah 
Look at this from any standpoint you please, and find a parallel if oe 
where labor, privation and suffering are rendered without any sake = 
the labor thus rendered, the insurance companies are enabled to pa 1 4 
dividends on surplus capital, and retain for the expense of coer ~~ 
the business large sums tor the payment of salaries, amounting un a 
to twenty thousand dollars to each company doing service. This we 
of business is indebted to the firemen of our country for its life health pr 
perpetuity. Thoughtful, conservative firemen have given this cullen 
careful consideration. By the necessities of the case, the inseresestee 
ness has become thoroughly identified with the industries of our country. 
and it can be well and truthfully said to be the warp, woof and fillin 4 
our business fabric. It pays a generous tax for all the privileges it enjo $ 
but not to that class of men who are its lite and strength, depending Lg 
tirely upon their exertions in the extinguishment of fires. This tax 
heretofore spoken of and paid into the State treasury is classified as fol. 
lows: The foreign companies pay a tax on the market value of their stock 
home companies upon their investments. Without attempting to discuss 
the merits or demerits of this tax, as levied on insurance companies, I have 
long entertained the opinion that the State should not profit by the un- 
paid labor of its citizen firemen, but should enact a law that the two per 
cent thus paid should be collected and held by the proper authorities and 
appropriated to worthy exempt firemen who have served the city or town 
a period of five years, and received a certificate of such service, and to the 
widows and orphan children of such firemen who may have lost their lives 
in the faithful discharge of their duties. 

By the appropriation of the tax thus levied, insurance companies would 
recompense in some degree the service rendered in saving life and prop- 
erty. In brief, let me state, that you may have an adequate idea of the 
amount of insurance done in this country, I quote the returns in Massa- 
chusetts as made by the Insurance Commissioners, namely : Risks writ- 
ten on property in this State last year aggregated one thousand million 
dollars ; premiums paid upon this amount, nine and one half millions; 
the amount of tax levied by the State on companies doing business within 
its borders, $139,126, classified as follows: Entrance fees, blanks and 
licenses to agents, $34,298 ; two per cent tax on premiums collected, 
$104,828 ; the expenses of the State through the Insurance Department, 
$18,460. Thus it will be seen that the State has a large balance, which 
should, in my judgment, make a fund for those who actually earned the 
money. 


n old adage that 
Scipline and eff. 
the Tespect and 
heir interests be. 
businesses jn the 





Experience of the Co-Operatives in Ohio. 


Paxr II. of the Ohio Insurance Report for the year ending December 31, 
1881, contains the statistics of fifty-four co-operative or assessment life as- 
soc ations. Insurance Superintendent Charles H. Moore comments at 
length on these statistics, from which the following is extracted : 


About twenty of the associations reported, show by their annual state- 
ments for the year ending December 31, 1880, that amounts of cash-assets 
were on hand at that date, which they either account for incorrectly, or 
wholly fail to account for in the statements for the year ending December 
31, 1881. The efforts of the Department to secure the correction of these 
errors, developed in some cases an inability to account satisfactorily for 
the missing assets, and in other cases, an indisposition to do so. Inall 
the statements in which such discrepancies existed, with one exception, 
the amount of cash assets given in the stat: ment for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1880, exceeded the sum accounted for ia the statement for the 
year ending December 31, 1881, which leads to the conclusion that such 
indisposition is caused by a deficiency in cash assets December 31, 1881, 
and this conclusion is sustained to a considerable extent by the fact that 
in most cases where an attempt has been made to account for the sum 
omitted, it has resulted in an increase of the item of “cash paid to officers 
and employees” sufficient to leave the same balance of cash assets Decem- 
ber 31, 1881, as stated in the report in which the omission was made. The 
column of income from membership fees and aanual dues, in the state- 
ments of a number of associations, evidently does not include the total 
cost to the members. It has been the policy of many associations to €x- 
ercise but little supervision over their agents, nor have they provided a 
system of business which would afford the members an opportunity of as- 
certaining what portion of the fees paid by them were retained by the 
agents ; thus enabling the agents to tax new menibers such amounts as 
their enthusiasm for insurance would permit. The fees charged in this 
way, and retained by agents, which are not accounted for in the statements 
of the associations, amount to large sums, and should be added to the 
total income given in the tables, in order to ascertain the real cost of this 
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nsurance to the public; but as it is impossible to ascertain this 


— : “the tables have been compiled without reference thereto. * * 
™ probable that a few associations have correctly stated their ascer- 

ined liabilities ; but when managers are not able to state the time of 
- mencing business, the number of members, the number of certificates 
oat nor the amount of such certificates, when required to do so by 
it can scarcely be presumed that they can discriminate as to what 
i situates a liability and what does not. The amounts given in the col- 
—- of liabilities have been corrected as far as possible, when an examin- 
eed of the whole report showed the same to be necessary. 

The column of total amount certificates on which death claims were 
paid together with the column of percentage of amount paid for death 
claims on total amount of certificates, are set forth for the purpose of show- 
ing, as nearly as possible, to what extent each association has accom- 
plished the object which it set out to attain, and which all patrons of such 

iation 
sone in the certificate of membership. 

The column of percentage of ae of management on amounts paid 
for death claims, shows the cost 0 administering each dollar of the relief 
id by the respective associations. For example: the relief administered 
the Buckeye Mutual Aid, of Danville, cost the members not only the 
relief administered, but an additional ninety-five cents on every dollar of 
relief afforded, for expenses of management. This column shows that 
associations doing business in the State, have administered relief to the 
membership at a cost varying from nine per cent to 5733 per cent of the 
amount of relief afforded. In other words, to administer each dollar of 


relief has cost from nine cents to $57.33. 


by 


The totals of these tables show the experience of the patrons of the a:- | 


sociations which did the co-operative business in the State during the year 
44 total amount received by the associations was $1,038,383.26,. of 
which only $639,271.02 was paid for relief, while $323,277.76 was paid as 
the cost of administering the relief—equal to sixty-hve per cent thereof— 
or, in other words, each dollar of the relief afforded, cost the men.bers 
not only the dollar, but sixty-five cents additional to pay for the evst:f 
administering the relief. This exposes the degeneracy of these associa- 
tions as a class, when it is fully demonstrated bythe statement of one cf 
them, that such relief can be administered at a cost of only nine per cent. 





s expect them to accomplish—the full payment of the amount | 


————E 
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It also appears that the associations have only paid twenty-five per cent 


of the full amount—or face value—of the certificates. 

The following are the principal evils and abuses from which associations. 
of this class have suffered : wyas 

1. That no diligence has been exercised either to organize in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law, or to transact a lawful business after the 
organization is completed. Rae mea 

2. That they have been organized at the solicitation of evil-disposed 
persons, who afterwards assumed control and operated them for profit to 
themselves, and not for the benefit of the members. 

3. That they have been perverted from their lawful purpose{of afford- 
ing relief, to that of profit. 

4. That they have paid the money of the members to trustees, not for 
services rendered, but for the use of their names; which money should 
have been paid to secure competent managers and skillful clerks. 

5. That their business has been extended far beyond their Jocalities, 
and into other States, when such organizations are, in their nature, only 
adapted to a local business, or to the wants of particular classes or socie- 
ties, where sympathy, charity, and fraternal obligations prompt the pay- 
ment of assessments. 

6. That they have persistently and unlawfully appropriated a portion 
of the money realized from assessments made to meet death losses, to the 
payment of exorbitant salaries to officers, thus affording a means for the 
payment of such salaries, which each death increases, and affords a re- 
ward to the managers for accepting risks, on the aged, feeble and dying, 
causes the death of a member to be regarded as a benefit instead of a ca- 
lamity, and arrays the pecuniary interest of each member against the life 
of his fellow members. 

7. That they have accepted forged applications, and issued certificates 
upon the lives of persons who had no knowledge whatever that they were 
being insured. 

8. That they have issued certificates upon the lives of very aged, feeble 
and dying persons ; and in some cases the inmates of infirmaries, for the 
benefit of persons who had no interest whatever in the lives of such per- 
sons ; and in some cases knowingly permitted the certificates to be sold 
to the highest bidder, thus creating an incentive to murder. 

9. That the franchises of associations have been leased to part’es, for 
long terms of years, by the trustees ; to be controlled and managed by 
Such parties for their own pecuniary interest, and not for the benefit of 
the members. 

10. That they have appropriated moneys paid on assessments, by 
members to secure reinstatement, to the use of the association instead of 
paying the same to the beneficiaries to whom it rightfully belonged. 

11. Some of the associations of this State have disputed the claims of 
beneficiaries upon technical grounds, for the purpose of compelling them 
to agree to accept a small per cent of an assessment to be made at a cer- 
tain date, and to close at the end of thirty days thereafter, in order that the 
Management might fraudulently deprive the beneficiary of that portion of 
the assessment collected after the expiration of the thirty days, which is 
usually a large sum. ; 

12. Some associations of this State, that have no property upon which 
execution can be levied, when ordered by the courts to make assessments 
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to pay claims, have placed such writing upon the notice of assessment as 
tended to induce the members to refrain trom paying such assessment ; 
thereby preventing the execution of the process of the court, and leaving 
the beneficiary without remedy. 

Attentior is called to the foregoing abuses in view of securing the en- 
actment of such laws as will correct the same and bring associations doing 
business in the State up to the standing of the ones now doing an honor- 
able business. 

It also appears that of about eighty associations which did business in 
the State within the last three years, thirty-¢ ight fail to report their condi- 
tion at the close of the year 1881. A number of the associations fully re- 
ported, and a few of those organized since 1st of January, 1882, have 
transferred their membership and have gone out of business, while still 
ethers are reported in failing circumstances among them, the conclusion 
from which must be that associations which proprse to bridge over the 
chasm of Geath must be upon a bas s substaniial enough to last from gen- 
eration to generation. 








MERE MENTION. 





—The Hanover Fire’s able president, B. S.Walcott, has returned trom 
Europe. 
—Alderman H. E. Knight, of the City of London Fire, has been elected 


' Lord Mayor of London. 


—Lou's C. Maderia & Sons have been appointed agents at Philadel- 
phi», of the Montauk Fire Insurance Company of Brooklyn. 

—I. K. McCutcheon, general agent at Guelph of the Roval, has been ap- 
pointed agent of the accident branch of the Sun L’fe of Montreal. 

—The new officers of the *‘ Union” are: G. F. Bissell, President; R. J, 
Smith, Secretary; T. C. Goodman, Assistant Secretary—all of Chicago. 

—On Tuesday the motion for the removal of Receiver Newcomb, of the 
Atlantic Mutual Life, was to have been heard by Judge Follet, but was 
postponed to another day. 

—George O. Carpenter, of Boston, has been appointed agent of the 
New Orleans Fire Insurance Company, being the first Massachusetts rep- 
m sentative of that company. 

—Law & Gansel, of Cincinnati, have received the appointment of agents 
of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company and the Reliance Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. 

—The Sun Life Assurance Company cf Montreal has appointed D. Mc- 
Lellan, of Hamilton, agent of its accident branch. Mr. McLellan is one 
of the most successful fire agents in the country. 

—Henry Bennett, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the oldest insurance agent in 
that city, was among the visiting underwriters at Chicago last week. Mr. 
Bennett is one of the best local agen:s in the State of Iowa. 

—The Concordia Insurance Company of Milwaukee has increased its 
capital to $180,000, and will shortly add $20,000 more, making an even 
$200,000. The company will do a limited agency business in the West. 
Ben. Cirkle is the Chicago agent of the company. 

—H. S. Vail, of Chicago, has resigned his position as general agent of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, to devote his entire time to 
actuarial work. He is now Actuary of the State Departments of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois. Mr. Vail is a good Actuary and well 
deserves his present success. 

—The Marine Underwriters have formed a National Board of Under- 
writers. The officers areas follows: President, Thomas C. Hand, of the 
Delaware Mutual of Philadelphia ; Vice-President, Isaac Sweetzer, ot the 
Washington Fire and Marine, Boston ; Secretary, J. Raymond Smith, cf 
the Great Western of New York. 

—Julius Coleman, who swindled the Northwestern Mutual Life out of 
$15,000, carrying himself insurance in the company to the amount of 
$20,000, has been traced to the city of Mexico and a compromise been 
effected by which the company agrees to guarantee Coleman from arrest 
on the condition that he gives up his policy. 

—Under a recent decision of the House of Lords, the Scottish Widows 
Assurance office, in which the life of Dr. Lamson, the American mur- 
derer, was insured, was not obliyed to carry out its contract. Similar 
ground was recently taken by a German high court, which held that an in- 
surance company is not bound to carry out a contract with a proved dis- 
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honest person. To pay Lamson’s policy, on his death by execution, was 
clearly against public morals, but the Scottish Widows could not resist 
the glorious opportunity tor a world-wide advertisement, and the amount 
of the policy was handed’to W. A. Mills, the solicitor by whom the mur- 
derer was defended, after the execution. 

—A meeting of the Kentucky State Assuciation of Fire Underwriters 
will be held at the rooms of the Louisville Board of Underwriters at 
Louisville on October 11. The call to members says: ‘‘ You are urgently 
requested to attend, as business of utmost importance to underwriting 
interests in the State will be brought before the meeting.” 

—lIn this country, where American underwriters are ever on the look- 
out for the representation of some big British company, the news is re- 
ceived curiously that the French papers are hauling M. Berger, a French- 
man, over the coals for his want of patriotism in accepting the position of 
general manager for France of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

—Way off around the globe, some 360° from here, is a nation which 
hires some of its citizens to make laws forit every year, and then remains 
in a panic of apprehension all the while they are doing it; and never feels 
safe till they have gone home. What a weak race of barbarians they must 
be not to hire better men, who know a good law from a bad one and won't 
steal! ‘* Too bad, poor things !"—TZvavelers’ Record. 

—The London Review says: ‘‘ The Western agent of the Sun Insurance 
Company of London advertises freely that the Sun is the oldest and 
largest fire insurance company in the world, As it is neither the oldest 
nor the largest, it would be as well if the managers of the Sun at home 
were to put the curb on their agent in the Western States of America, and 
impress upon him that to provoke comparisons may not be the best form of 
pushing the business of his office.” 

—lIn Cincinnatia subscriptionis being circulated among business men for 
the purpose of raising $10,000 for the purchase of new hose for the Fire 
Department. The hose in use is so rotten that, in order to obtain suf- 
ficient that is serviceable at a fire, two engines have to respond to each 
alarm, where formerly one sufficed. This greatly increases the cost of run- 
ning the department. Insurance agents are refusing to renew policies at 
old rates, having threatened to increase them October 1 unless the fire 
department was made more efficient. They endorse on their renewals 
‘* subject to the rate at date.” Rates are too low in Cincinnati anyway, 
and if once advanced should be maintained. 


—W. D. Crooke, manager of the new Western department of the North- 
ern Assurance Company of London, issued a circular last week in- 
forming agents that he would be ready for business on October1. His cir- 
cular goes On to say that the Northern will expect half of the business of 
the Imperial and Northern combination, and that satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made with the Imperial, by which the latter will not in- 
terfere with the rights of the former to a fair share of the old business. At 
the same time the Chicago agents of the Imperial, who were agents of the 
combination, have issued a circular to their customers asserting that they 
are prepared to take care of all the business of the old combination, This 
can be interpreted as an open declaration of war. 


—Joseph W. Carter, cashier in the general department of the British 
America Assurance Company, at Chicago, disappeared last week, taking 
$1900 of his employer’s money. This is the second escapade of this kind 
on Carter’s part within eighteen months. General Agent Van Voorhis, 
of the British America, took Carter into his employ, thinking that his first 
scrape had been a lesson to him, but it turns out that his expectations 
were not well founded. Aman named W.N. Clark, an agent at Johns. 
town, N. Y., is said to have unceremoniously left town, several thousand 
dollars in debt to his companies. His mother is deprived of house and home 
to make good his bond. ‘The John Hancock Mutual Life caused the ar- 
rest last week of James Sylvester, a solicitor in Brooklyn, for obtaining 
money from the company under false representations. 

—Webster ‘&} Hunter, of Kansas City, being dissatisfied with the 
alleged high rating of certain risks, withdrew from the Compact, and 
the maintenance of that system of keeping up rates was_ seriously 
threatened. A pressure was brought to bear on the companies repre- 
sented by the non-complying firm to induce them to withdraw their pat- 
ronage. The efficacy of the Compact system was involved in the com- 
panies’ decision. Had they decided in the interest of their agents and 
against the Compact, this so far very effective plan for maintaining a uniform 
tariff in cities and tuwns would have received a serious set back. Kansas 





City was the first place where the Compact was instituted, and it should 
not be the first place to demonstrate its impracticability. The whole 
matter rested on the moral backbone of the companies represented by 
Webster & Hunter, and, we learn, they took the right stand, and thirgs 
are once more salubrious. . 

—The daily press has related two or three instances during recent weeks 
of the sudden and unexplainable explosion of billiard balls; in one case 
a ball on the rack, unmolested by anyone, was blown to atoms, and_ the 
explosion pervaded the apartment with a smell of camphor. The story 
has been related, too, of a Troy young man, who, in attempting to light a 
cigar, set fire to the string of his eyeglasses, a spark from which com. 
municatiog with the frame work of the glasses, instantaneous combustion 
followed, the young man having just time to dash the glasses to the floor 
in order to save his eyes. The glasses were said to have been made of 
celluloid. Now comes the statement that in Toronto the other night, a 
gentleman, while playing billiards at a friend’s residence, happened to 
touch one of the billiard balls with a lighted cigar which he held in his 
hand. The billiard ball immediately took fire, and was consumed in a few 
moments. An explanation is found in the fact that the ball was made of 
celluloid. The players were considerably startled. 

—Our Chicago correspondent writes: ‘‘ There has been very little talk 
on the street regarding the Alliance for some weeks. Many of our local 
agents have been away, and the subject was dropped until their return, 
This week there has been a very full representation at home, and the sub- 
ject was again brought up. Itis very difficult to obtain any definite in- 
formation as to what has been done, but your correspondent managed to 
dig out the fact this morning that only two or three names were lacking 
to make up the !necessary thirty, with which number it has been agreed 
that the rules will be put in operation. There is little doubt that the rules 
will be put in operation in avery short time. They are a very good set 
oi regulations, and very little objection can be made to them by those who 
are honestly in$favor of the organization. There are bound to be some 
who will have to be forced into the organization, but it would be much 
more encouraging to have each man come in of his own accord. When 
the Alliance is organized, its members will have an advantage over out- 
siders, which they can use to compel delinquents to come into the fold 
and repent of past {sins. Some predict that the rules will never go into 
operation, but others have every confidence in the ultimate success of the 
originators of the constitution and by-laws proposed for the Alliance.” 


—The Wackerle life insurance mystery is again brought to the attention 
of the public, this time St. Louis being the seat of proceedings. Mrs. 
Wallburga Wackerle sues the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York to recover the insurance-on the life of her husband, William 
Wackerle, who was run over and killed by a train at Shreveport, La., on 
Christmas Day, 1872. The widow went to Shreveport to gather proofs of 
his death, and the description of the man killed corresponded in every 
detail to her own description of her husband. Moreover, the body was 
disinterred and was recognized by her as that of her husband. The 
#£tna Life Insurance Company, with whom another policy was effected, 
was not satisfied, however, and refused payment. Suit was brought and 
judgment obtained against the Ztna Company, but it was reversed in the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana. Pending the company’s appeal to that 
court, Joseph Wimmen, a Minnesota attorney, went to California, and 
soon afterward offered to produce Wackerle alive. A pension was ap- 
plied for, and it was granted to the man thus produced. Mrs. Wackerle 
denied that he was her husband, and brought suit in the Federal Circuit 
Court at St. Louis to recover on the Mutual Life policy. The company 
set up as a defence that Wackerle is still alive, and the alleged Wackerle 
is to be produced in court. The alleged Wackerle has been in 
Minnesota, where he lived years ago, and some of the old residents iden- 
tified him as the genuine Wackerle, while others denied his identity. The 
man alleged to be Wackerle has faced the plaintiff, and she denied that he 
was her husband. The man has been recognized as Mrs. Wackerle’s 
husband by his brother and neighbors, and by a man from Michigan who 
served in the same company and regiment with him in the army. The 
identification by the defence was complete, as.far as it went. The 
mysterious man has been drawing a government pension as Wackerle, 
but he has not been with his family since the time the husband was 
alleged to have been run over, killed, and buried in 1872, while tempora- 
tily sojourning in Louisiana. The jury gave a verdict on Tuesday for the 
plaintiff, and the company gave notice of appeal, , 
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